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Conscientious Objection in Socialist States: 
A Comparative Perspective 


The problem of conscientious objection has been common to many a state calling itself 
socialist or communist. Depending on the criteria used, this designation has been 
attached to some 14 to 16 states in Europe, Asia, and Latin America, and in a looser 
sense to an additional half-a-dozen states in the Third World ruled by the 
‘‘Marxist—Leninists.’’ Recent revolutionary changes in East—Central and South- 
Eastern Europe have reduced the number of states which officially call themselves 
‘‘socialist,’’ or which use the related adjectives ‘‘people’s,’’ ‘‘democratic,’’ or 
‘“‘people’s democratic,’? or use communist state symbols and proclaim in their 
constitutions ‘‘the leading role’’ of the communist party, etc. This trend of visible 
decommunization and desocialization in previously ‘‘socialist states’? might well 
continue not only in Eastern Europe but also in Asia and Latin America. 

For the sake of simplicity I shall use the term “‘socialist state’’ for the 14 states which 
were ruled by communist parties in mid-1989. Empirical data for conscientious 
objection, however, has been very uneven and limited in quality and quantity, and has 
been extremely sparse for all Asian socialist states, and for Cuba and Albania. So, by 
necessity, this paper will be based predominantly on data related to the East European 
states and USSR. 

All states of this region have had a long-standing tradition of conscription (unlike 
Anglo-Saxon countries) and mostly also political cultures inhospitable to pacifism. The 
strength and political influence of pacifist denominations have been incomparably lower 
than in, for example, Pennsylvania, while the traditions of religious and political 
tolerance, of political democracy, of the rule of law, of an independent judiciary, and of 
division of political power have been weak compared with West—North Europe and 
North America. In some states of the region they were practically non-existent. 

In most of these states the phenomenon of conscientious objection on religious and 
non-religious grounds has long existed, although greatly varying in absolute number of 
cases and in social and political importance. The greatest number of cases used to 
involve ‘‘hard core’’ religious objectors—the Tolstoyans and Adventists in Bulgaria; 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in GDR; Nazarenes and Jehovah’s Witnesses in Hungary; 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and Tolstoyans in Poland; Jehovah’s Witnesses, Nazarenes, and 
Reformed Seventh Day Adventists in Romania; Baptists, Russian Orthodox 
fundamentalists, members of the Pentecostal Church and other Evangelical Christians 
in USSR; Nazarenes and Jehovah’s Witnesses in Yugoslavia.! Objectors on non- 
religious grounds included mostly pacifists, anarchists, and political dissidents. The 
very considerable increase in the number of refusers* and conscientious objectors in the 
1980s (known to have taken place in Poland, GDR, Hungary, USSR, and CSSR) 

1. Conscientious Objection to Military Service, UN Document E/ON 4/Sub. 2/1983/30/Rev. 1, pp. 25-26. 


2. Persons who refuse to serve in particular armed forces, in particular time or situation, with particular 
arms, etc., while not rejecting military service as such. 
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clearly indicated a change in the mix of refusers and objectors, when the share of 
religiously-motivated objectors greatly decreased. This trend could be described as a 
secularization of objectors in socialist states. 

In most socialist states and for most of the time since their establishment, all empirical 
data on objection have been withheld from the public, the problem never being officially 
admitted or publicly discussed. The general rule (in the USSR since the mid-1930s, and 
elsewhere from the mid/late 1940s until the mid-1960s at the earliest) has been non- 
recognition of the problem and harsh suppression of radical conscientious objection, 
coupled with the arbitrary exemptions for some partial objectors. This predominant 
mode of dealing with the problem has been related to the phenomenon called 
“*Stalinism.’’ The authoritarian or outright totalitarian practice of Stalinism and 
ideological justification for it were at first developed in the oldest socialist state and later 
(indigenously, by imitation, or by imposition) spread to the “‘people’s democracies.’’ 
Included in this practice was the manner of dealing with conscientious objection and 
with other manifestations of non-conformist social and political behavior. At the legal 
level and somewhat less so at the level of actual practice, the complex of measures and 
official policies aimed at such behavior has been maintained in most socialist states at 
least till the mid-1980s and in some states (mostly in Asia) still remains intact to-day. 

The existence of a ‘‘natural fit’? between communist-style ‘‘socialism’’ and the 
‘Stalinist’? mode of dealing with conscientious objection is supported by some 
evidence. The same or very similar modes had been present for years in all states ruled 
by communist parties, in spite of otherwise very appreciable differences between them. 
All socialist states introduced universal military obligation for male citizens (some also 
introduced a limited obligation for women), proclaiming it as the ‘‘highest’’ (CSSR, 
Bulgaria), ‘‘holy’’ (USSR, Hungary, Romania), ‘“‘holiest’’ (Poland), or ‘“‘honorable’’ 
(GDR) duty. In this perspective, strongly colored by Marxist ideological dogmas, any 
refusal to participate in a ‘‘just defense of the fatherland’’ was considered a ‘‘betrayal’”’ 
and a criminal act. This perspective, and preparations for a military confrontation with 


? 


“‘“imperialism,’’ excluded the possibility of any alternative civilian service. 

These modes of dealing with objection were introduced together with other features 
of authoritarian communist (‘‘Stalinist’’) systems, such as: de facto elimination of 
political competition and suppression of opposition; increased repression of all forms of 
political or para-political dissent; harsh policies toward religion and toward cultural 
pluralism; and wide-spread violations of human rights. It was not accidental also that in 
two quite different multinational states (USSR and Yugoslavia) and in two different 
periods (seven to ten years apart) the criminalization of conscientious objection was 
introduced more or less simultaneously with the abolition of a territorial militia which 
was regionally-based and nationally more or less homogenous, and with military 
commands and schools utilizing languages other then than the dominant language. 
Banning the use of these minority languages in the military as command and 
administrative languages and full political Gleichschaltung and cultural assimilation was 
officially aimed at creating a ‘‘new socialist man.’’ In the USSR these developments 
took place in the 1930s, while in the new Yugoslavia they took place in 1944-1948.° 

On the other hand, the available historical data do not prove that the states ruled by 
communist parties were or are naturally and unavoidably inimical and repressive 


3. Decree on military courts in Yugoslavia, May 24, 1944; Law on military crimes of the FPR of Yugoslavia, December 
1, 1948. Article 34 of the latter law sanctioned ‘‘avoiding military service on religious or other personal 
grounds’’ with imprisonment of up to three years. 
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toward conscientious objectors. In all presently or formerly socialist states there were 
periods of tolerance and of at least benign neglect toward, if not outright legal protection 
of, the objectors. In the two oldest ‘‘socialist’’ states (USSR and Mongolia), these 
periods lasted for at least ten years from the inception of the new orders. 

The founder of Soviet Russia V. I. Ulyanov (Lenin) signed the first decree which 
allowed the substitution, on religious grounds, of one obligation with another on 
January 23, 1918. On January 4, 1919, all religiously-motivated objectors were made 
exempt of conscription duty and on December 14, 1920, an elaborate judicial procedure 
for implementing this right was inaugurated. The Soviet law on military obligation, 
adopted on November 18, 1925, regulated conscientious objection in its Chapter VIII. 
This tolerant practice came to an end in the mid-1930s and was finally legally abolished 
in 1939. In 1990 there were still harsh punishments of from one to ten years 
imprisonment mandated by the Criminal Codes of 15 union republics for ‘‘evasion’’ of 
call-up, military service, registration, or training courses, etc. (in the RSFSR Criminal 
Code under Articles 80, 81, 198-1 and 249). 

In the sccond-oldest socialist state—Mongolia—the traditional cxcmption of 
Buddhist monks (who used to constitute a significant proportion of the male population) 
had been maintained from 1922 until the early 1930s. Its abolition coincided with, and 
was Closely related to, the forced collectivization of agriculture, and the disbanding of all 
(and destruction of most) monasteries under the Stalinist regime. Since then no socialist 
state has provided exemptions for priests or monks, although the Soviet system, on the 
other hand, has included numerous exemptions and deferments for several occupational 
groups of critical importance for the regime and its military—industrial complex, 
together with de facto exemptions for university students etc. 

Furthermore the Stalinist mode of suppressing and penalizing conscientious objection 
was neither original nor socialist-specific. It constituted in fact a reversal to or 
continuation of the traditional repressive methods which have been known to many non- 
socialist states. The main difference between it and the regime in pre-revolutionary 
Russia was its totalitarian thoroughness and severity of punishment. The Stalinist 
system was in fact very similar to the contemporary systems in many non-socialist states 
such as France in the 1940s and 1950s, Spain under Franco, Greece and Turkey. 

Since the mid-1960s the ‘‘Stalinist’’ modes of dealing with conscientious objection 
have undergone appreciable evolutionary change and have begun to allow for some 
form(s) of alternative service in and, more rarely, outside the armed forces. The 
concessions were made without any constitutional foundation and in spite of explicit 
constitutional provisions which excluded legalization of conscientious objection on 
religious or non-religious grounds. The Hungarian Criminal Code, for example, still 
provided for up to five years’ imprisonment (five to 15 years in wartime) for refusing to 
perform military service (Article 336).4 Until 1988 in no socialist state was 
conscientious objection legally recognized as a right of all citizens and existing 
concessions were nowhere accompanied by provisions for judicial review. All relevant 
decisions were, and in some states still are, made arbitrarily by officials charged with 
conscription matters. Thus the socialist super-power USSR, after about two decades of 
practising some concessions to objectors, still lacks legal statutes and administrative 
procedures regulating this matter. In The People’s Republic of China no need has been 
felt by officialdom to deal with the issue because exceedingly massive exemptions from 


4. Amnesty International Report 1989, Amnesty International Publications, London, pp. 223-224. 
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‘‘universal’’ conscription has made military service virtually voluntary. 

After 1945 the first socialist state to officially recognize the possibility of conscientious 
objection was the German Democratic Republic. It did so in 1964—two years after the 
introduction of universal conscription and three years after the erection of the Berlin 
wall. For over twenty years the GDR has remained the only socialist state with published 
official provisions of this nature. The provisions contained two liberal features: (a) they 
were equally applied to religious and ‘‘similar’’ (non-religious) objectors and (b) they 
entailed no punitive extension of service. However, the East German arrangement had 
no constitutional base (Articles 7, 23) and had no foundation in defense law, including 
the law of October, 1978. It was introduced instead by a decree issued by the National 
Defense Council.° Objectors served in the Baueinheiten (Construction Troops) without 
arms, in distinct military uniforms and took a distinct solemn pledge (not oath). They 
had to undergo military training (without arms) and to perform several combat-relevant 
activities (military construction, protection, emergency assistance in disasters etc.). 
While the first crew of construction soldiers comprised 220 objectors (1964-65) their 
numbers reportedly rose to about 600 in 1980, about 800 in 1981, and 1000 in 1983.6 
However in 1988 the number of objectors in the uniform of the Bausoldaten was officially 
given as being only between 500 and 600 annually.” Many refusers and objectors were 
not drafted after being subjected to various pressures and to long interrogations. The 
number of these has gone up dramatically since the late 1970s and by 1986 was estimated 
to be in the region 9000-10 000 annually.® I assume that many of these were in fact 
refusers and not objectors. 

From about 1972 it has been possible for some Soviet conscripts to serve in uniforms 
without arms in construction and railroad troops and as auxilliaries in internal (MVD) 
troops. This possibility has probably been used by some objectors, although expressing 
objection publicly did not help them to achieve this goal. Sending known or suspected 
dissidents, the regime’s critics, off-spring of ‘‘bourgeois”’ families, and some objectors 
to unarmed construction battallions has been in practice in the CSSR since the 1960s. 
The most common outlet, then, for employing conscientious objectors in the Warsaw 
Pact states has been uniformed military construction units. This compromise solution 
has had the double effect of satisfying the need for cheap impressed labor and of 
dampening a source of social and political dissent. The second aspect has been 
particularly relevant for the GDR, the socialist state most exposed, through West 
German mass media, to the liberal example of conscientious objectors’ treatment in the 
FRG. 

In Bulgaria, exemptions from military service have been granted to males who 
worked for at least five years in particularly physical demanding and unattractive jobs 
in several industries or who were engaged in activities deemed important by officialdom 
while experiencing acute shortages of labor (iron and steel works, ship-building, 
mining, geological field work etc.) A similar treatment has been for years accorded to 
Polish coal miners. It is not known whether any conscientious objectors took advantage 


5. Anordnung des Nationalen Verteidigungsrates der DDR uber die Aufstellung von Baueinheiten im Bereich der 
Ministeriums fur Nationale Verteidigung vom 7. September, 1964. 

6. Bernd Eisenfeld, Wehrdienstverweigerung, in G. Zitzlaft, ed., DDR-/ugend heute (Stutgart: J. B. Metzler), 
p. 71. 

7. Defense Minister Heinz Kessler in Die Zeit, September 30, 1988. 

8. Estimate by B. Eisenfeld as quoted in Wilfried von Bredow Dissidence that prevailed— Conscientious Objection 
in GDR. (Paper delivered at an international conference on conscientious objection in Utrecht, March, 1990, 
p. 10. 
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of these occupational exemptions, and if so, how many. 

Still another procedure, this time for eliminating administratively the problem of 
objection, has been to remove objectors from the conscription rolls, classifying them as 
mentally unstable or deranged persons. Those exempted in this fashion were 
subsequently discriminated against and were often barred from acquiring higher 
education, occupying better jobs, etc. Simulation of mental instability by objectors and 
refusers themselves has also been known, for instance, in the CSSR. 

From the early 1980s, most European socialist states, the USSR, and The People’s 
Republic of China have experienced a rising tide of opposition movements, in spite of 
varying degrees of repression. In many cases these political oppositions espoused, as 
part of their platforms, highly critical attitudes toward military policies and an advocacy 
of human rights. Some opposition groups also included non-religious pacifism. In the 
East European member-states of the Warsaw Treaty Organization many political 
opposition groups objected to military activities related to the pact and to the Soviet 
military presence on their soil. These opposition activities have generated at least several 
dozen known cases of politically motivated refusals to serve. In Czechoslovakia the 
refusers came from among supporters of Charter 77; in Poland from among 
sympathisers of the Solidarity movement (who, inter alia, objected to the sentence in the 
soldier’s oath which contained a pledge of allegiance to the pact); and in the GDR from 
the ranks of the strong pacifist opposition around the Evangelical Church. In the GDR 
and USSR politically motivated refusals were also prompted by the desire to emigrate 
to the West (in the USSR among the Jews and Germans). In the Soviet Union 
politically motivated refusals have also been related to and generated by the war in 
Afghanistan and by national movements in several republics (particularly in the Baltic). 
This has caused a great increase in the total number of refusers and objectors. Thus in 
the Kiev Military District the total reportedly jumped from 48 in 1988 to over 1000 in 
1989.° By extrapolation, the total for the entire USSR in 1990 must then be a five-digit 
number. According to an unofficial source the total number of refusers and objectors 
reached 400 000 in 1989, of which only 3000 were objectors. 

The political opposition in several East European states espoused the cause of 
conscientious objection as a matter of principle. Thus when the representatives of the 
Czechoslovak Charter 77 and the activists of the Polish Solidarity met at the 
Polish-Czechoslovak border on the 19th anniversary of the Soviet-led invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, their joint statement included under point 3(a) a demand for the right 
to perform alternative service. The human rights groups have treated the right to objec- 
tion as an expression of freedom of conscience and have advocated its decriminalization 
and legalization within the framework of necessary improvements in the human rights 
area. This was, for example, the main line of reasoning in Jan Svoboda’s Open Letter 
to Members of the Czechoslovak Federal Assembly, sent by Charter 77 in March, 1987. 
(The letter was ignored by the regime and its publication banned in the CSSR).!° The 
political opposition has used the known cases of persecution of (mostly religiously 
motivated) objectors to highlight a regime’s arbitrary and repressive nature. A 
particular kind of pacifist political dissidence has developed around the resistance to 
mandatory military instruction in secondary schools, to women’s integration into the 
armed forces (GDR), to mandatory defense education at the university level 
(Yugoslavia) etc. 


9. Interview with Lt. Gen. A. Katusev, Military Attorney General, in Jzvestia, April 2, 1990, p. 3. 
10. Conscientious Objection in Eastern Europe in East European Reporter, Vol. 2, No. 3 (1987), pp. 64-68. 
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The large established churches and religious communities have on the whole 
maintained a critical or outright negative stance toward objection and objectors, an 
attitude which stemmed from ‘‘just war’’ doctrines and from their understanding of 
loyalty to the state. These positions reflected a majority attitude among the general 
population who were positively inclined toward the duty to defend the country. The only 
exception among major churches in the region was the Evangelical Church in the GDR, 
which actively supported conscientious objectors. However, the radical pacifist sects 
from which many, and in some countries most, objectors came have not actively 
cooperated with political opposition groups and have preferred instead to quietly plead 
with the regimes. 

Intellectuals (including priests), high school and student youth, and some self- 
employed members of the middle strata have been the most active in the mostly secular 
opposition groups and movements. Qualified workers and some peasants were visible in 
the Polish opposition and a few workers also in Czechoslovakia. However workers, 
craftsmen, and students were reportedly the three largest groups among East German 
objectors, with 44, 30 and 12 per cent respectively of the total for 1964-1973.1! 

Pacifism, the support for legalization of conscientious objection, and for introduction 
of an alternative service have developed in ‘‘socialist’’ states partly, but unmistakably, 
under the influence emanating from several Western countries (notably FRG, the 
Netherlands, Austria, and the Scandinavian countries). Their example in the humane 
treatment of conscientious objectors has been explicitly or implicitly used by East 
European and Soviet human rights activists. The ‘‘socialist’’ regimes, on the other 
hand, have tried to entice and exploit ideological dogmatism, and nationalist and xeno- 
phobic resistance toward foreign influences in order to publicly discredit the dissidents 
and the pacifists among them. 

Nevertheless several regimes have found it prudent to quietly make some concessions. 
In 1977, Hungary followed the GDR and made it possible for the Nazarenes, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and the Reformed Seventh Day Adventists to serve in the army in uniforms, 
but without arms and without a punitive extension. However, this concession was not 
incorporated into the relevant laws, and did not apply to the members of the by far 
largest religious denomination (the Catholics) and to non-religious objectors. It also fell 
short of the demands by radical religious pacifists among the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Hence the authorities continued to persecute the bulk of the objectors and to sentence 
many of them to serve in Baraczka prison. The number of objectors in that prison has 
been estimated at about 150 at any time.!? East German authorities reportedly ceased 
imprisoning radical objectors in the autumn of 1985. The last group of around 50 men 
arrested then was soon released after the Evangelical Church appealed to the state.'? 

In 1980 Poland quietly introduced alternative civilian service without weapons in civil 
defense, in professional fire service units, and in humanitarian jobs (hospitals, social 
care, communal services). The objectors served without uniforms and received no pay. 
Their work was organized by local civilian authorities and was supervised nationally by 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. In addition to religious and non-religious 
objectors this type of alternative service was also open to the physically unfit or 
handicapped. !4 


11. As estimated by B. Eisenfeld, in of. cit., note 6. 

12. Conscientious Objection in Hungary, Amnesty International Document, November 11, 1986, London. 

13. Evangelische Pressidienst, September 21, 1988, quoted by Barbara Donovan in Conscientious Objection in 
Eastern Europe, Radio Free Europe Background Report/9, January 26, 1988, p. 4. 

14. Trybuna Ludu, January 17-18, 1987. 
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An important further breakthrough in the already softened East European patterns of 
repression occurred in the summer of 1988, again in Poland. It followed numerous 
protests and demands by opposition groups and by legal experts to remove the 
objectionable sentence from the Polish soldier’s oath pledging loyalty to the Soviet Army 
and to other pact allies. Particularly active in the opposition to this part of the oath had 
been a radical opposition group called Wolnos¢ 1 Pokoj (Freedom and Peace). Several 
dozen of its members were tried and sentenced for refusal to serve. Nevertheless the 
regime finally heeded their demands and in June, 1988, the Sejm adopted a law which 
modified the text of the oath. It removed mention of the Soviet Army and of 
““imperialism,’’ but retained a pledge of loyalty to (unnamed) allies. 

Furthermore the regime decided to deal with the issue of conscientious objection in a 
more comprehensive way. In July, 1988, the possibility of a three-year alternative 
civilian service instead of a two-year military service was introduced. Students, after 
their graduation, could perform a two-year civilian service instead of a one-year 
supplementary military service.!° The Polish government, then still controlled by the 
professional military, was the first communist government after 1945 to legally 
introduce alternative civilian service outside the armed forces for both religious and non- 
religious (‘‘moral’’) conscientious objectors. The current Polish system entails however 
a clearly punitive extension. It also does not provide for impartial and independent 
boards. All administrative matters related to the objectors were handed over to the 
police. At present most objectors perform difficult and unpleasant jobs in hospitals, in 
communal services, in social welfare institutions and in environmental protection. They 
are provided with meals, accommodation, clothes, shoes, medical, and social care. In 
1987 the number of objectors was put by the Defense Ministry spokesman, General L. 
Wojtasik, at around 300 a year. In the three months following the adoption of the new 
law, however, 764 persons claimed the status of a conscientious objector, of which 480 
were granted it. Among these, 168 objected on religious and 314 on non-religious 
grounds.!® In 1989 the total number of claimants rose to 1500 and during the first 
quarter of 1990 alone amounted to 500. Nevertheless, these figures constituted only 
about 1 per cent of the total number called to serve in the armed forces.!’ Due to a still 
largely unfavorable public opinion, the negative consequences for the military of 
legalized conscientious objection were largely contained. 

In 1989, Hungary and Yugoslavia followed in the same direction as Poland. 
Yugoslavia, however, made only a half-step while Hungary went further than Poland. 
In Hungary this progress followed a reformist revolt within the ruling party in the spring 
of 1988 and the removal from the top positions of power of the gerontoligarchy headed 
by Janos Kadar. In April, 1988, the government for the first time disclosed the number 
of conscientious objectors, i.e. 158, of which 146 were Jehovah’s Witnesses, 6 were 
Roman Catholic, 1 a Nazarene, 1 a Seventh Day Adventist and 4 objected on non- 
religious grounds. In addition 49 soldiers were under investigation for refusal to perform 
various military duties.!8 As part of a hasty reformist drive ‘‘to enter Europe,’ 
Hungary in January, 1989, introduced a clause on alternative civilian service in the 
modified Article 70 of the country’s constitution. A law subsequently passed by 


15. Zolnierz Wolnosct, July 14, 1988. 

16. Zolnierz Wolnosci, October 10, 1988. 

17. Danuta Kociecka. Conscientious Objection and Military Service in Poland. Paper presented at the 
international conference on conscientious objection, Utrecht, March, 1990, p. 16-17. 

18. Amnesty International, op. cit., note 4, p. 224. 
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parliament conformed with all recommendations adopted by acclamation in the UN 
Commission on Human Rights: the universal right for conscientious objection on the 
basis of Article 8 of the International Covenant on Civic and Political Rights; on 
alternative service acceptable to objectors and an end to their imprisonment; a non- 
combat and non-military alternative service, without punitive elements; and 
independent and impartial review boards (Resolution no. 46/87). Hungary cosponsored 
the relevant UN resolution and became the first presently or formerly ‘‘socialist’’ 
country to fully conform with the high standards recommended by the UN. 

The Yugoslav system of dealing with conscientious objectors had been very harsh for 
over four decades and continued to be similar to its Soviet ‘‘Stalinist’”’ prototype well 
after Marshal] Tito’s death in 1980, even though Yugoslav society and political life had 
been by then considerably liberalized. A refusal to serve was punishable under various 
articles of the criminal codes (e.g., a refusal to receive a call-up notification; a refusal to 
report; a refusal to accept arms; a refusal to obey orders etc.) with up to ten years in jail, 
although the usual sentence was up to three years. However, the sentences were multiple 
until the age limit of thirty and, unlike the Sovict system, civilians subject to universal 
conscription were (and still are) treated as if they were ‘‘military persons.’’ This legal 
twist exposed the objectors to a military Judiciary and greatly reduced their rights to an 
independent legal counsel (attorney), for open trial, and for effective appeal. The 
intended cruelty of the system (designed to deter objection) was highlighted by the case 
of Jehovah’s Witness Ivan Getko, who was sentenced four times for a total of twelve 
years for the same offense. 

The inhumane official treatment of objectors came under open public criticism in the 
mid-1980s in the process of liberalization and de-Titoization of the authoritarian one- 
party political order. The loudest and most radical opponents of the official treatment 
were from the ranks of young pacifists and from internal (within the regime) 
oppositionists in the northwestern-most republic of Slovenia. The demand to legalize 
conscientious objection and to introduce alternative civilian service was adopted by the 
official youth organization (ZSMS) in Slovenia in the summer of 1986 and a call for a 
public debate on this issue was soon supported by a federal youth congress. This 
resolution was, however, sabotaged by a pro-military lobby within the Yugoslav Union 
of Socialist Youth (SSOJ). 

At the center of strenuous efforts to prevent a public debate on the issue stood a retired 
three-star general, a former Assistant Federal Secretary for National Defense. He 
eventually succeeded in this endeavour, using or rather abusing his new civilian position 
in the ‘‘front’’ transmission organization called the Socialist Alliance. Col. Gen. Milan 
Daljevié, Rt., publicly maintained that legalization would constitute a grave violation 
of the federal constitution and of federal laws, that it would introduce legal inequality 
among citizens, that it would be incompatible with the purely defensive doctrine of 
Yugoslavia, and that only a (small) minority among the Yugoslav young advocated 
legalization. The initiative to open a debate was thus, according to him, not even worthy 
of consideration.!9 The Yugoslav professional military were apparently afraid that even 
a small concession to objectors might lead to a flood of refusals and to a crisis in the 
standing federal army. Other military representatives were publicly adding the 
following arguments: the presumably unethical and immoral nature of providing the 
objectors with the privilege of being defended by others without personally contributing 


19. Col. Gen. Milan Daljevi¢’s statement in Delo, January 7, 1987. 
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in a meaningful manner to the country’s defense efforts; religious and other beliefs are 
a private matter and cannot interfere with the citizens’ obligations; religion has been 
separated from the state; Yugoslavia’s strategic position is very sensitive and being a 
non-aligned state, the country cannot afford anything but a total defense effort etc. In 
November, 1987, the Constitutional Court of Yugoslavia took a similar line. On the 
grounds of the constitutionally proclaimed equality of citizens it rejected Ivan Cetko’s 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ demand to examine the constitutionality of relevant 
provisions in the federal law on military obligation and of the federal criminal code. 

The effort to legalize objection seems to have got nowhere except for the official pledge 
to stop multiple sentencing (the pledge was not kept however). As sometimes happens 
in authoritarian systems, a year and a half Jater the issue resurfaced suddenly and 
without any previous public airing. On February 15, 1989, the Praesidium of 
Yugoslavia (a collective President and a Commander-in-Chief) overrode the 
conservative opposition to legalization of objection and proposed to the Federal 
Assembly an amendment to Article 22 of the federal law on military obligation. It was 
done probably in order to improve the country’s image abroad. This timc the proposal 
was rushed directly through the Assembly. The very same military officials were now 
trying to convince conservative MPs of the merits of a concession which they were only 
recently sternly denouncing, while still adamantly rejecting the idea of an alternative 
civilian service. The proposed amendment was narrowly passed in the Federal 
Chamber. It was opposed by most Serbian and Montenegran MPs, who are the most 
sympathetic to and supportive of the military’s interests (from these two nations come 
at least two-thirds of the Yugoslav professional military). Most deputies from the 
economically more developed areas and most liberal deputies from elsewhere voted for 
the amendment. 

Thus in April, 1989, Yugoslavia introduced, for religious conscientious objectors 
only, the possibility of serving in the standing army in uniform but in non-combatant 
roles and without arms. This formula clearly fell short of the UN recommendations: it 
contains a punitive provision (double duration); does not provide for alternative civilian 
service outside the armed forces; does not allow for the declaration of objection prior to 
call-up (in order to subject the radical objectors to harsher punishments by military 
courts); does not recognize as valid non-religious objection; does not provide for 
impartial and independent review boards; gives military commanders unlimited power 
to grant or to withhold the status of conscientious objector, to shorten, or to extend the 
duration of service up to 24 months; and has no provision for appeal outside the military. 
According to an official statement, the number of conscientious objectors sentenced by 
Yugoslav military courts has averaged since the early 1970s about 10 persons a year.”? 
The number of known imprisoned objectors in 1988 was 14, while the number of those 
who claimed the status of an objector on religious grounds in 1989 was officially given 
as 17.*! Many of these were apparently simply classified as ‘‘unfit’’ for service and 
dropped from call-up rolls. Objection was thus reduced to a purely symbolic issue. In 
October, 1990, the Slovenian assembly passed a constitutional amendment which 
introduced civilian alternative service for all objectors. Croatia followed suit. 

On February 2, 1990, the National Defense Council of the German Democratic 
Republic issued a decree establishing alternative civilian service. Performing it became 
a right of all GDR citizens subject to universal military obligation. The right of 
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conscientious objection was recognized on both religious and ethical grounds and the 
duration of civilian service was set at twelve months (the same as military service). 
Objectors were required to make a written statement (indicating their preference for a 
line of civilian service) and were not subjected to questioning. Total objectors 
( Totalverweigerer) might be fined but not detained or imprisoned.” These far-reaching 
concessions to conscientious objectors were granted by a regime in the process of rapid 
disintegration and still partly controlled by the communists. Amidst mass desertions 
from the ranks of the Nationale Volksarmee and from GDR border troops as well as massive 
emigration of young East Germans to the FRG, this measure looked like a desperate 
attempt to contain the tide. It seems that the decree sealed the fate of the Baueinheiten 
(which probably disintegrated anyway). 

On March 15, 1990, a special law on civilian service was adopted by the Czechoslovak 
Parliament to become effective in April, 1990. It finally legalized conscientious 
objection on both religious and non-religious grounds and provided for alternative 
civilian service. The duration of civilian service is one and a half times longer than 
military service (which was fixed by another law at 18 months for non-students and 9 
months for students). Civilian service was instituted in public health and social care 
institutions and in environmental protection.?? As in the GDR, a new institution of 
civilian service was established by a regime in transition from a communist-dominant 
government to a competitive democratic presidential-parliamentary system. 

These shifts in five reform-oriented East European countries made the geographic 
distribution of state regimes regulating conscientious objection more complicated than 
before. The Asian communist-ruled states together with Romania and Albania still do 
not recognize objection and treat it as a criminal offense. Thus in Romania a refusal to 
serve is punishable with imprisonment of one to five years in peace time and from three 
to ten years during an emergency or war (Romanian Penal Code, 1973). The USSR, 
Bulgaria, and Cuba have made possible some form of alternative military service in 
uniform for religious objectors, or substitute service without arms, although with faulty 
or non-existent legal provisions. Yugoslavia at the federal level legalized partial 
religiously-motivated objection. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and two republics in Yugo- 
slavia did so also for radical religious and non-religious objectors. Hungary and the 
GDR joined the group of (mostly Western) states with the most liberal and tolerant 
regimes. The demarcation line—which in the 1970s ran between most Western 
industrially developed and liberal states, on the one hand, and all socialist plus many 
Third World states, on the other—has been broken. One may expect further shifts in the 
liberal direction and an increase in the number of formerly or presently socialist states 
with fully legalized conscientious objection and alternative civilian service. The latter 
could be a part of comprehensive military reforms, for example, in USSR and Bulgaria. 

‘‘Socialist’’ states in Europe followed thus the general trend, trailing behind other 
parts of the continent, except for the Eastern Mediterranean. From the previous almost 
uniformity in ‘‘Stalinist’’ methods, the official policies toward objectors have been 
moving toward uniformity in liberal treatment. It could be argued that the liberal 
policies have occurred at stages of development when the countries in question were 
either not as yet socialist or were on the way out of ‘‘socialism’’. This point of view would 
support the earlier stated thesis about a ‘‘natural fit’ between socialism (communist- 
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TABLE 1. The State and Conscientious Objection. 


Policies of 
State criteria State policy Conscientious Objectors 


Proto-Stage | Conscientious objectors exist in a limbo world where the statc, variously and 
inconsistently, permits unofficial exemption, allows purchase of exemption, or 
sets out severe punishment. 


Stage 1 Life-long membership in Non-combatant military Avoidance of military 
traditional ‘‘peace’’ duty. service for all reglious 
church. COs. 

Stage IT Above plus any religion- Alternative civil service | Avoidance of military 
based objection to under military aegis service for all COs, 
military sercive. (perhaps church 

interface). 

Stage HI Above plus secular Alternative civil service | General opposition to 
philosophy-based under civilian aegis. military system; special 
objection to military opposition to time 
service. differential between 

military and civilian 
service. 


© Charles C. Moskos, 1988. 


style) and harsh repression of conscientious objectors. 

As was shown, the development of official treatment of conscientious objectors in 
socialist states has differed significantly from the table given by Charles Moskos** and 
best applicable to North America, North-West and North Europe (Table 1). In the 
USSR and in some ‘‘people’s democracies’’ there were, at least, brief periods of 
tolerance, of benevolent neglect or even of official recognition, corresponding to Stage 
I. After this relatively liberal phase these countries regressed into the Proto-Stage of non- 
recognition, suppression of any public mention, severe punishments for objectors, etc. 
The next period of long and slow liberal evolution included unannounced partial 
concessions, arbitrary exemption, substitute service without arms (typically in military 
construction units), half-recognition of the problem, etc. The disintegration of 
authoritarian political orders rapidly brought the economically and socially more 
developed Central—East European states to Stage II, and even a jump directly from the 
Proto-Stage to Stage III (in Czechoslovakia, for example). A regime’s great internal 
weakness and reformism proved to be the most favorable combination for the cause of 
objectors. As of spring, 1990, one finds currently or formerly ‘‘socialist’’ states at all four 
of the stages described by Moskos. 

Tt can be expected that with profound democratization and national legitimization of 
the political orders, with removal of Soviet troops from four (by now already former) 
Warsaw Treaty Organization states, with dissolution of the pact, etc., most underlying 
causes for politically-motivated refusals to serve will be eliminated. This will greatly 
reduce the number of refusers. Hard-core religious objectors will probably continue to 
appear in relatively small numbers, but with general liberalization this problem will 
cease to be a visible public issue. 
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